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SWARTHMORE. 


Nearly one hundred guests partook of the open- 
ing dinner at Strath Haven Inn on 4th Mo. 27th. 
A number of these have already engaged rooms 
for the summer. 

Those New Suites with private baths have 
created such a demand that we have been obliged 
to remodel more in the same way—and this re- 
minds us to say that the rooms are being rapidly 
engaged, so if there be any who contemplate com- 
ing to the Inn, it would be well for them not to 
delay. 

At this season the Inn is set in a flash of Spring 
color, the ground is carpeted with violets and 
dandelions, the old apple orchard, surrounding the 
place, is pink with the swelling buds, and the blue 
birds are nesting in them. Their sweet call, to- 
gether with the murmur of the Crum, which is a 
broad olive stream at this season of the year, fur- 
nish music for early guests, who enjoy the broad 
piazzas. Then when driven in at cool eventide 
the cracking logs in the big fire-place cheer and 
welcome. 

Those who may stay with us at COMMENCEMENT 
should engage their rooms early, for the indica- 
tions are that there will be but few vacanies at 
that time. 


THE MAN and 
HIS WATCH 


HE man who selects good 

works in buying a watch will 
seldom miss a train or an appoint- 
ment. 

We sell only the dependable 
kind of watches, at right prices 
—and have been selling them for 
nearly a century. 


GEO. Cc. CHing 
20 South 10th Street 


Finest Watch Repairing in Philadelphia 
Established 1810 — on North 2nd Street 


New York Yearly Meeting 


Friends desiring lodging accommodations during 
the time of the approaching Yearly Meeting in 
New York, 5th Mo. 25th to 30th, are requested to 
make application to 


ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Avenue WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Eliz- 
abeth Lloyd’ A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 


START HIM RIGHT 


ESTASUSRD 

When the young man 
graduates you will add 
to his pleasure by giv- 
ing hima “Riggs” 
watch. See our latest 
models in 14 kt. gold. 
$30 to $75. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 


ANTED—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer of Fourth month 27th, 
1907 


5 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS, 
Printed, but look like Engraved. Wedding 
invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co. 33 S. 


16th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—TO PURCHASE OR EXAMINE 
original records relating to Elizabeth ‘ Had- 

don) Estaugh—Colonial foundress of Haddonfield, 
N Unpublished Mgs., letters, diaries, heir- 
looms, legends, ete., throwing light on her life, 
history and ancestry, also on that of John Had- 
don, of Southwark, London, his grandson, Eben- 
ezer Hopkins, and John Estaugh, of Surrey, are 
needed in the preparation of her biography. Sam- 
NJ. Rhoads, 36 Estaugh Avenue, Haddonfield, 


XPERIENCED TEACHER IN A LEADING 
School in Washington. D.C., wishes tutoring 
in family for Summer, or would travel as chaper- 
one after June 1. Best references. Address: 
No. 70, this office. 
ANTED—MATRON FOR FRIENDS’ HOME, 
Norristown, Pa. Apply to Charles Saunders, 
Bethayres; Mary E. Thompson, Ogontz; Mary R. 
Livezey, Norristown, Pa. 


WANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 
perience, a position of matron at a Friends’ 
school. Address : No. 6 60, D, this Office. 


ATRON WANTED—A FRIENDS’ BOARD- 
ing School near Philadelphia will need a 
matron by Ninth month Ist.; Friend preferred ; 
middle aged, or younger. Address: No. 72, this 
Office. 


WANTED—RELIABLE WHITE GIRL OR 
woman for general housework; must be 
good, plain cook; small family; woman employed 
to assist with wash. Wages, $5 to begin, will be 
increased from time to time for faithful perform- 
ance of duties; reference required ; one having 
experience in Friends’ family preferred. Address : 
No. 73, this Office. 


ANTED—BY A COLLEGE STUDENT—A 
position as governess or companion during 
the summer vacation. Address : No. 69, this Office. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE. Select pateete party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. F. Nason, Pastor Ist 
Presbyterian Church, W uinaton Del. Ten 
weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies. 

TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 

American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
small parties. Tours from $250 to $580. 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


Select 
Indepen- 


BOARDING AND ROONS. 





VACANIES WITH BOARD AT 1904 GREEN 
St. Filtered Water. Phone. Table-board. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT ‘BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANTED—AT MAPLE HILL FARM, A FEW 

city boarders. Cool, shady and quiet. 
About 40 miles from Philadelphia. Address: 
Mabel W. Kendig, Timicula, Chester County, Pa. 





Continued on Page iii. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


Two classes of people feel most keenly the 
effects of a late and cold Spring—farmers and 
summer resort owners. When Fourth and Fifth 
months offer only a succession of cold winds and 
rains, interest in summer vacations is very diffi- 
cult to arouse. 


In our own case, the result is that the 
not nearly filled for Sixth month, although most 
of the cottages will be occupied. Desirable 
steam heated roomsare still to be had for allor part 
of the month, and it should not be forgotten that 
the usual reduction in rates is made for this time. 


Inn is 


The Inn opens Fifth month 29th, 


: F and a large 
party of Friends will be present. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


A furnished house, 10 rooms and bath, on an 
open, shady street in Frankford. Terms moderate, 
Address, 


W. W. DEWEES, 4657 Penn St, 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTEsS. 


Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit prc- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little fellows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 


Ss. B. & E. W. TWINING, 
Yardley, Pa, 


Frankford 


ELIZABETH BINDER 
MILLINER 


Bonnets, Turbans and 
Small Effects 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A. 


Friends’ Books 


— Friends’ Books — Friends’ 
books—that, after all, is what 
we are in business for. Some 
now on sale at ’specially low 
prices: 
John J. Cornell’s Autobiog., $1.00 
Life of Samuel J. Levick 50 


Janney’s Life of Fox - 50 
The Home Circle - - 25 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for eack ten sub- 
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Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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Swarthmorg College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 





George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


— 


| 
| 
| 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Psincipal. 


Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


"Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

The new Catalogue, out the last of this month, 
will note an important change in the course of 
study required for graduation. This change will 
be partly in effect next year, and entirely so 
within two years. Its main feature is the addition 
of one year to the course. Send for Catalogue. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 


Dinner, 12 to2 p. m. 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Visit this school and note the | 


} 


| 
| 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; | 


Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. | 


Both Phones 


Ferris & 


' 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares Sor college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Princim ! 
Circulars on application 


° ’ 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


The Cambridge Schoo! of Nursing 
TERM BEGINS THE FIRST MONDAY IN OCTOBER 


A School for the education and training of Nurses. 
Nine months preparatory studies and laboratory 
work. Three years training in the various de- 
partments of Nursing,—hospital, home and dis- 
trict, —under qualified teachers. Two months va- 
cation annually. Health of students carefully 
considered. Graduates are fitted for position in 
any field of Nursing. For Catalogue and full in- 
formation, address J. Augusta Briggs, Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, + 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAT NEW PRESS has been kept constantly busy 
on embossed work since its installation. We have 
some specimens of its work that may be of interest to 
you. An embossed cover for a CATALOGUE is the thing. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS XVI. 
When once the living truth is set to work in a 

mind, the truths will take care of themselves. 

WALTER L. HERVEY. 


GLEAMS. 


1 saw a dull, gray fog-bank shot with purple gleams, as 
though 

A clump of April violets bloomed against old drifts of snow; 

The jagged edges of a cloud of deepest midnight hue 

Lit up with amber glory as the moon came breaking 
through; 

And I saw a heavy sorrow, like some dreadful pall of night, 

Shot through with little furtive gleams of joy and hope 
and light; 

And thought, not all unmixed is any gloom or shadow here, 

But the Master sends his angel with a touch of hope and 
cheer. 

—Carroll B. Fisher in Sunday School Times, 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 





MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


The meeting of Ministers and Elders appeared 
to be quite as large as it has been for a number of 
years past, but the attendance of representatives 
was not so good as usual, nineteen being absent. 
For the absence of twelve of these good reasons 
were given, one of the number, Aaron W. Engle, 
of Medford, N. J., died since his appointment. 
Feeling allusions were made to the loss thus sus- 
tained by the meeting. 

Minutes were read for Martha S. Townsend, 
John J. Cornell and Eliza H. Cornell, of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, and for Isaac and Ruth C. Wil- 
son, of Westlake Monthly Meeting, Bloomfield, 
Ont. A cordial welcome was extended to these 
and other visiting Friends. 

The answers sent by the quarterly meetings to 
the four queries showed no appreciable change in 
the condition of the meetings. As usual a good 
deal of time was taken up in deciding whether or 
not the summary answers conformed strictly to the 
letter of the particular answers. William Ban- 
croft asked that the experiment might be tried 
just for one year of dispensing with the summary 
answers. A Friend raised the objection that the 
Discipline required a summary. The clerk read 
all that the Discipline says upon the subject, which 
is as follows: ‘‘The queries are to be read, with 
the answers from te several quarterly meetings, 
and duly considered; and if deemed necessary 








suitable advice and counsel may be issued to the 
subordinate branches.’’ There was much expres- 
sion in favor of the proposed trial, many Friends 
believing that doing away with the summary 
would add to the life and spirituality of the meet- 
ing; but as there was more expression against it 
than for it, the queries next year will be summar- 
ized as usual. 

The information was given that there are but 37 
recorded ministers for the 47 monthly meetings 
within the Yearly Meeting, but that there are 58 
others, whose voices have been heard in our meet- 
ings for worship, some of whom speak quite fre- 
quently. The question was raised whether, if meet- 
ings ceased to record ministers, those who had an 
occasional message would not feel more at liberty 
to utter it, but no proposition was made for any 
change. Samuel H. Broomell and Sarah Ann Conard 
were reappointed clerks. A report was read of 
the morning devotional meetings held last year, 
and a committee of seven was appointed to exer- 
cise care over the meetings this year. 

FIRST-DAY. 

The attendance on First-day was thought by 
many to be larger than ever before. At least, 
there were more who gathered in the different 
meetings. Not only were the Race Street and 
Cherry Street houses entirely full, but the school 
auditorium was crowded, and after the adjoin- 
ing class-room was opened into it there were many 
standing. 

In the Race Street house silence settled over 
the meeting before ten o’clock. This was broken 
by John Stringham, of New York, who said we 
must not depend upon Jesus Christ for our salva- 
tion, but must work it out by doing the will of the 
Father. 

John J. Cornell spoke at length on the Inner 
Light. He said that many other religious denomi- 
nations are beginning to realize that this is better 
than creeds for saving souls and leading men in 
the paths of righteousness. The recognition of 
this light by the individual does not come through 
some great upheaval, but is a gradual process. 

Keziah R. Wilkins and Sidney Yarnall spoke 
earnestly but briefly, after which there was vocal 
prayer by John J. Cornell and Samuel S. Ash. 

In the Cherry Street house, after prayer by Isaac 
Wilson, Edward H. Magill spoke of the growing 
recognition by the religious world of the import- 
ance of doing the will of the Father, 
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Isaac Wilson spoke at length from the text, 
“‘Let there be’ light,’’ and of the injunction of 
Jesus, who spoke with human lips but with divine 
authority, ‘‘Let your light shine.”’ 

Mary Travilla urged all to allow no circumstance 
to rob them of their peace, but to keep their cen- 
tre and poise amid the bustle and hurry of the 
world. Other speakers were Sarah T. Linvill, 
Ezra Fell and David Ferris. After a prayer by 
Joel Borton the meeting concluded. 

In the auditorium prayer was offered by Thomas 
of Sheward. Samuel Jones spoke of the difference 
between Friends’ manner of worship and that oth- 
er denominations, and why they wait for the Divine 
call, without which there can be no true ministry. 
William M. Jackson, of New York, spoke from the 
text, ‘‘The kingdom of God is within you.”’ He 
reminded all that God is not dead and that his 
prophets to-day are giving us living messages if 
we will but listen to them. 

Henry W. Wilbur said the essential difference 
between Friends and other denominations is that 
they believe every man possesses as his birthright 
a portion of the Divine spirit, which it is possible 
for him to increase by living rightly. Hence to 
the Friend salvation does not mean being saved 
from the consequences of his own wrongdoing, but 
a growing into such a condition as to know what 
sin is and have strength enough to avoid it. 

Thomas Sheward spoke of Christ knocking at 
the door of the heart, and said that this door opens 
from within; whoever would welcome the divine 
indwelling must raise the latch and permit the 
door to be opened. 

As this is the Whittier Centennial year, the ex- 
ercises at the annual children’s meeting in the 
afternoon consisted mainly of concert selections 
from Whittier, recited by groups from the various 
First-day schools, and the Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild. Henry W. Wilbur presided and between 
the recitations gave many interesting incidents of 
the poet’s life. A novel feature was the presence 
and participation of 60 colored children from the 
Spring Street Mission, organized last winter, of 
which Ellwood Heacock is superintendent. 

(To be continued.) 


As light enters the eye, calling into activity the 
organs of vision, making manifest that which be- 
fore was invisible and unknowable, or only know- 
able through other channels of sense, so the Di- 
vine influence enters the soul of man, calling into 
activity special spiritual faculties, actuating or- 
gans, as it were, of spiritual vision, and reveals 
that which before was invisible and which is not 
otherwise directly knowable. 

—Silvanus P. Thompson. 
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JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 


American visitors who have enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of Friends in York, will read with personal 
sorrow of the death of John Stephenson Rown- 
tree. England is impoverished by the loss from 
its activities of a man of such breadth and depth 
and nobility of character. That he was a man of 
the practical wisdom so much needed in the world, 
is attested by his two years of service to his city 
as Lord Mayor. One of the happy memories of 
American Friends visiting York in 1897 is a morn- 
ing spent with this Friend who led them first to 
the retired burial place of John Woolman; and 
afterward to Guild Hall and the Mansion House 
where they were shown the insignia of office of 
the Lord Mayor, and for the moment the younger 
members were invested with the gold chains worn 
upon occasions of state. This little incident 
shows the geniality of this large-natured man. An 
imperishable memory is his part in the Scarbor- 
ough Summer School of that year—his lectures on 
‘‘The Place of the Society of Friends in the Reli- 
gious Life of England.’’ Another imperishable 
memory is his ministry in his home-meeting in 
York one First-day in 1903, in which he recalled 
most impressively a guide in the Alps who saved 
the life of a traveler by keeping his hold for seven 
hours on the rope by which they were joined. 

To this word of grateful tribute is added the 
closing paragraph of his lectures in the Scarbor- 
ough School: ‘‘Were we able to set forth the 
claims of the spiritual Kingdom of Christ, by ex- 
ample as well as by speech, plainly, persuasively, 
and yet in the power of truth, commending the 
message to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God, it would carry with it the savor of its own 
authority, and our own people, and the world, and 
the Church would all feel that the message was not 
the dying echo of the seventeenth century voices 
but a veritable gospel, living, dynamic, catholic— 
impartially addressing itself to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, whether young or old, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, agnostic or ritualist.’’ 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


GETTING AWAY FROM OUR ANIMAL 
NATURE. 


The best thing in this book (‘‘The Steps of Life, 
or Essays on Happiness’”’ by Carl Hilty, Professor 
in the University of Berne) is the introduction by 
Professor Peabody of Harvard. I dissent some- 
what from Prof. Hilty. For instance, he says 
that nobility requires that we shall ‘‘no longer be 
animals in any direction—no longer in any way 
favor the merely physical being.’’ I do not under- 


stand this, although I have heard a good deal 
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about it since I have been able to read religious 


ethics. The fact is we are physical beings, and 
the law of real life and noble living does not re- 
quire us to suppress our physicality, but to use it 
grandly. If I were to be born over again I would 
studiously aim to have bigger calves on my legs, 
and bigger muscles on my shoulders and arms, 
and I would have all the rest of my physical 
faculties developed; and then I would have them 
ruled and mastered by a man. 

—E. P. Powell in Unity. 


A STUDY OF THE PROPHETS. 


Last Eleventh month the after-meeting confer- 
ence class at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
entered upon a study of the Prophets with some 
hesitation and doubt as to the possibility of deriv- 
ing either profit or pleasure from such a course. 
But the earnestness and enthusiasm of Eleanor 
Wood, who was to arrange the program for the 
winter, were so contagious that the committee in 
charge became willing to start on such a line and 
change later if the class failed in interest. As 
there continued to be an average attendance of 
fifty, the plan as outlined was followed until the 
close of the season on Fourth month 28th. 

The opening lessons were a study of the Uebrew 
people to the time of the division of the kingdom 
and of the conditions that called forth.the proph- 
ets. A study was made of the early Hebrew 
conceptions of God, or rather Yahweh, whose 
chief abiding place was at first believed to be on Mt. 
Sinai and whose voice was heard in the wind and 
the tempest. He was their God and they were his 
people, their mutual interests being inseparably 
bound together. They expected his aid in all 
emergencies; his own honor would compel him to 
give it, for a God without a loyal people was al- 
most as inconceivable to them as a people without 
a patronizing God. To what extent regard was 
paid to the gods of other tribes, tho holding in 
highest esteem their own, is made clear in Dr. 
George Barton’s very interesting book, ‘‘Semitic 
Origins.’’ After reading it, the student will com- 
prehend, as probably he never did before, why when 
the Hebrews had settled in Palestine they were 
so easily led to pay tribute to the gods of the Ca- 
naanites. How could they be expected to do other- 
wise when those gods had in their keeping the fer- 
tility of the soil, the success of crops and all things 
that closely concerned their daily welfare? 

There was some surprise expressed in the class 
when it was announced that the study of the proph- 
ets would begin with Amos, but Eleanor in- 
sisted that there was no other beginning place for 
the literary study of the Bible, as the book of 
Amos is the oldest, despite the fact that it is pre- 





ceded by many others in the Biblical collection as 
it is now printed. 

Five lessons were given to Amos, the shepherd 
prophet, and he was pictured to the class by Elea- 
nor Wood so vividly that he must always remain to 
them one of the clear, strong personalities of the 
Bible. Conditions against which he labored were 
found to bear a surprising similarity to those of 
our own time and country, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall not blindly let them continue till, 
like them, we are overwhelmed. In the time of 
Amos, the Israelites felt that they were doing their 
religious duty if they gave praises and offering 
to their God, but Amos conceived of him as a God 
of righteousness and proclaimed that he wanted 
fair dealings between man and man rather than 
loud protestations to himself. 

To Amos’s God of righteouness and _ justice, 
Hosea, who was next studied, added the quality 
of love and tenderness. That Hosea, broken- 
hearted because of his pitiful family history, could 
yet see and proclaim the justice of Yahweh and 
rise even to the conception of him as a God of love 
and mercy, is one of the great incidents of human 
history to show how God has spoken his messages 
to receptive souls wherever he has found them. 

The class then turned its attention to Isaiah, in 
the southern kingdom, and found that he had 
added to the attributes of Yahweh the thought of 
holiness. He cries in the wonderful vision related 
in the sixth chapter, “Holy, holy, holy, is Yahweh 
of hosts.’’ In political crises Isaiah urged king 
and people to trust in Yahweh and gave them 
pictures of a true life, an ideal state, a holy, purified 
Jerusalem, that were the beginning of the idealistic 
conceptions of later times. He urged the people 
to bring their lives up to a high moral standard, 
and himself set them an example of abnegating 
self in service when in answer to question of 
Yahweh, ‘‘Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?’ he answered, ‘“‘Here am I; send me.’’ 
Though it appeared that only a few of the people 
heeded his bitter denunciations of their weakness, 
his strong appeals to trust in Yahweh, his example 
of sublime faith, yet he undoubtedly saved Jeru- 
salem to another hundred years of life. 

After studying Isaiah to the fortieth chapter, 
the view was broadened by a lesson each in Micah, 
Jeremiah, Deuteronomy, and the Exile in Babylon. 
Though Amos and Hosea were far in advance of 
the people in their conception of Yahweh, and the 
first Isaiah, as known by the first thirty-nine 
chapters of.the book bearing his name, made a 
long reach toward the conception of the univer- 
sality of God, it remained for the second Isaiah, 
the great prophet of the Exile, to assert that God 
is one, universal, incomprehensible, all-powerful 
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creator and arbiter, and that the highest life of a 
people is a life of service to the world. 

Eleanor Wood presented eight of the lessons; at 
other times the class was in charge of Mary H. 
Whitson, ably assisted by Jane P. Rushmore, Levi 
S. Taylor, Arthur M. Dewees, Anna Janney 
Lippincott, Isaac H. Clothier, and John L. Carver. 
There is a general feeling in the class that definite 
gain has come from centering the work on a few 
books and making an intensive study of them 
rather than to try to cover more ground and under- 
stand less, as is too often the case with our First- 
day school work. 

A course like this outlined above may be pursued 
by any one by himself with pleasure and profit, if 
he will use in connection with the Bible the first 
volume of George Adam Smith’s ‘‘The Book of the 
Twelve,’’ his book on ‘‘Isaiah,’’ and the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. The first two of 
these are most helpful and can be found at the 
Friends’ Library, 15th and Cherry streets. 

M. H. W. 


MILL CREEK MEETING. 

The articles in late numbers of the Intelligencer 
telling of visits to ancient meeting houses indicate 
how much of the history of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
so largely settled by the English and Welsh, 
might be learned by more acquaintance with the 
location and modes of life of those early Friends. 

They had the effect, these articles—in awaking 
memories in relation to a meeting house that may 
be considered one of the latest. 

About 1840 a few Friends presented a written 
request to New Garden Monthly Meeting for the 
‘*indulgence of a meeting of worship in Mill Creek 
Hundred, Delaware, bordering on the Pennsyl- 
vania line.’’ This meeting was to be composed of 
members of New Garden, Centre, and Wilmington 
Monthly Meetings. 

Their request was granted and a committee ap- 
pointed by the Monthly Meeting met at the home 
of James Thompson, who had been first to sign 
the petition. It was decided to accept the offer of 
this Friend that the meeting should be held at his 
house—a portion of which had never been used for 
the purpose for which it was built— as a home for 
the grand-father on his retirement in case he 
should wish to live with his son. It is not remem- 
bered just when the little girl began to take an in- 
terest in these meetings or the getting ready for 
meeting which was the delightful part. To help 
grandma dust the West room, to arrange the two 


or three large chairs facing the comfortable ‘‘real | 


meeting house benches’’; to fix the blinds that the 
light from the north windows might not be 
hard on the eyes of those who faced them; in the 





autumn to see that fire was laid ready for lighting 
and that Lewis had plenty of wood near at hand. 

This, in the autumn, withthe opening of the 
shutters, made all ready; in the summer the last 
touch was to lay upon the window boards the long 
branches of a pink rose, which is remembered as 
constantly in bloom growing near by. Then, with 
the coming of the Sabbath morning was the sitting 
upon the porch steps and watching the coming to 
meeting. The carriages were in the shade of some 
poplar trees across the lawn, and beyond the 
drive, which, from the public road some distance 
away, was walled by an English thorn hedge until 
it came to this open space in front of the house. 
These, I imagine were of avery plain and sub- 
stantial character with the exception of two or 
three coming from families of Philadelphians hav- 
ing summer places nearby. 

One of these, a name still well known in Phila- 
delphia society, who was reputed of great wealth, 
often had visiting friends with them besides a 
tutor, a young New Haven student who often 
spoke, and later in life became a popular minister. 

Ground was procured from the Thompson estate, 
the timber being reserved. History has it that in 
“*1841 a commodious meeting house was built, and 
the meeting removed thereto with the privilege 
of a preparative meeting.”’ 

I think the meeting prospered and has always 
been a centre of social interest and a power for 
good. My memory only goes back to a few meet- 
ings, on visits walking across a field whose chief 
glory was a great chestnut tree, and through a bit 
of woodland gay in the autumn with wild flowers. 
Penn’s Manor, the home of the Thompsons from 
their earliest coming from Elsinborough Point, N. 
J., where they landed from England in 1677, is 
left in much of its early seclusion and beauty. 
The steam whistle does not reach it, the trolley 
passes it by, but there are still those who know and 
value its charm. 

It had never been bought or sold since it came 
from Penn’s agents, when by the will of John 
Thompson the last of the family, the son of the 
James who was instrumental in the founding of 
Mill Creek Meeting, the trees were given to that 
preparative meeting—they are of great beauty 
and the view embraces parts of three states. The 
spot is well worth a visit. S. P. C. 
Kennett Square, Pa, 


A decent respect for every function of the body 
as a good gift of God, is essential to keeping it pure 
and putting it always in harmony with the divine 
order. 


—The Philanthropist. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS AND MISSIONS. 

[From The Friend (London), whose editor and many of 
whose contributors are keenly interested in foreign mis- 
sions and are earnest supporters of the Engdish Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association. ] 

Friends who are accustomed to follow the move- 
ments of the Society in America will have read in 
recent numbers of the American Friend, of the 
effort to co-ordinate the work for foreign missions 
of the different Yearly Meetings in the States. 
With thirteen Yearly Meetings, nearly all of which 
are engaged in some missionary work, it is not 
unnatural that there should be overlapping. Then 
work in one or two fields gets support from several 
Yearly Meetings, and other work draws its supplies 
from one Yearly Meeting only. 

Carolena M. Wood, an active member of the 
New York Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions, is 
visiting in this country, and is keenly interested 
in finding out anything which may help them to 
arrange for efficient organisation. A conference 
was held last year in Richmond, Indiana, when it 
was decided that a Central Board had become a 
necessity, and it is now for the different Yearly 
Meetings concerned to say whether such shall be 
brought into being, and what shall be its constitu- 
tion. The first Yearly Meeting to meet and con- 
sider the question is that of New York. 

The problem that American Friends are facing 
is largely affected by the great distances to be 
traversed. If the centre of the new Board’s work 
were to be located at Richmond, the attendance 
of committees from some of the Yearly Meetings 
would involve travelling two days and a night 
each way, and as much as £8 in railway fare, and 
if the centre were New York, the distances would 
even be greater. The Continent is some 3,000 
miles across. 

It is hoped that, when the Five Years Meeting 
gathers in October next, it will know the mind of 
the Yearly Meetings reporting to it, and be able 
to act. American Friends are hopeful that London 
Yearly Meeting will send such a delegation as will 
be able to assist them in their deliberations on this 
question and on others. Carolena M. Wood feels 
very strongly that with representatives from all 
the Yearly Meetings present, the Five Years 
Meeting will be a wonderful opportunity of 
influencing the Society over the whole of the 
States. The effect of messages given there will 
percolate through to the most distant meetings. 
The presence of English Friends will be very wel- 
come, and especially some who are in touch with 
the Society’s missionary efforts, 
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SILENCE. 

[From advance sheets of A Manual for Teachers of Pri- 
mary Classes, issued in thé series of Friends’ First-day 
Schoo] Lessons, Graded Course, by Friends’ General Con- 
ference. To be had by any First-day School, at 140 N. 
15th Street, Philadelphia]. 

The moral and spiritual uses of silence have 
probably never received any real consideration in 
any Church during modern times except our own. 
Of such great importance do we consider it that 
we hold that the religious basis of our meetings 
rests upon silence rather than music or speech. 
The significance of this holy silence in which the 
soul holds communion with itself and its God, the 
power of spiritual uplift in communion with itself 
and its God, the power of spiritual uplift gained 
in communion with other souls similarly engaged 
is the last testimony of Friends which strangers 
are able to comprehend. 

Our children should, therefore, be trained at an 
early age in the understanding and use of silence. 
The hour of meeting is sometimes too long for 
young children, and therefore every First-day 
school should make provision for some definite 
training along this line. 

The momentary opening and closing silence of 
the school, while most desirable, is scarcely long 
enough to afford proper time for reflection and the 
spiritual growth that accompanies it. Toward the 
close of the first year in the primary department 
the children may profitably devote a short time 
every week or two to silence. Some explanation 
upon the part of the teacher will be necessary. 
This should be made indirectly, For example, in 
connection with an object lesson upon swelling 
buds in March or April, she may observe that the 
trees are hard at work. They are making some 
thing very beautiful. Do you hear them working? 
No, they are very quiet. Who would think that 
they could work so busily with never a sound! 
This passing allusion will be enough for the first 
week. The following lesson may be upon clouds 
and their work, their use to the world, and the em- 
phasis may be laid upon their silence as they drift 
across the sky. Later ona list of all the things 
that work, or grow, or move, or live in silence 
may be made upon the blackboard, and the point 
brought out that while noise has its use and beauty, 
silence is equally good, and that some of the 
best work of the world is done without sound. 
The parallel may be drawn that quiet people are 
often quite as useful as noisy people, thus empha- 
sizing the value of the quiet, self-controlled life 
which has been for years typical of Quakerism. 

The children may be asked whether they are 
ever silent. Of what are they thinking when they 
are silent? Have they often attended meeting? 
The people assembled in meeting are silent, 
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Why are they so still? Of what are they think- 
ing? Do children like to sit in the silence some- 
times? Could we have a little silence meeting 
here in First-day school class for a few minutes? 
What shall we think about? Shall we think about 
some of the beautiful things that we have talked 
about that work in silence? Shall we review to- 
day’s lesson and see how much of it we can re- 
member in the silence? Shall we think over the 
things that we ought to do next week, and plan to 
do them just as well as we possibly can? When we 
want to be silent how shall we sit, in order that 
our thoughts shall not be disturbed? Here pause 
for five minutes at most, then let the teacher who 
has sat with the children with head bowed in med- 
itation ask them in turn what they have thought 
about during the silence. 

Silence makes the wisest monitor in the world. 
Let the angry child, the untruthful child, the child 
who is tempted to do wrong, learn to stop and be 
still for a moment before he acts or speaks. The 
old fashioned rule of counting ten before a retort 
is ever of value. 


ASPIRATION. 
[Read at a meeting of The Grange of Moorestown, N. J.] 

Several years ago a honeysuckle was planted 
with the hope that it would grow and cover with 
its luxuriant growth an unsightly wire fence. The 
vine grew, but for a year or two it trailed on the 
ground; finally one day one spray grasped the wire 
and started upward toward the sky and the bright 
sun, and that spray bore a branch of sweet flowers. 
Other branches followed in the way it had started 
till at last the wire fence was nearly covered with 
the green foliage and covered with flowers, throw- 
ing their fragrance out to please all who came 
near, and adding their mite toward making this 
world a more beautiful place in which to live. 
As long as the vine stayed close to the ground it 
did not add to any one’s pleasure; it cumbered the 
earth; .it had to reach up before it could benefit 
any one. 

While looking at it one day, and thinking of the 
time when it trailed on the ground and bore no 
flowers, I thought that it seemed as though we, 
too, had to reach up if we are going to give to the 
world our best. If we are content with low ideals, 
in other words, live close to the ground, we cannot 
give out to the world the beauty and fragrance of 
a life full of love and high aspirations. There 
must be the climbing upward, the growing 
heavenward; and if we grow upward we will help 
others climb, as it was with our honeysuckle; 
when one piece started upward others followed. 

We cannot live to ourselves alone; there is al- 
ways an unconscious influence either for better or 
worse, there can be no standing still. Each 
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sentence we utter may have its bearing on some 
one’s life, and may do more than we realize toward 
shaping a destiny. 

If we could always live up to the best that is in 
us! Some times I think we enjoy showing our 
worst, are really proud of shocking people by our 
rowdyism. But does it pay? Isn’t there a better 
way? 

Aim high and then make your life come as near 
hitting the mark as possible. No one can see the 
mark for which we aimed, but they can see if we 
are steadily advancing upward. They will know 
by our lives whether we are climbing upward or 
whether we are living close to the ground. In our 
home life, public life, or in the life of our socie- 
ties, there is always the better way. We can never 
say we have reached the best of which we are 
capable. It is a serious thing when once we be- 
come thoroughtly satisfied with conditions and 
have no desire to better them. 

In our Grange life we can raise its standard by 
doing what we are asked to do in the very best 
way of which we are capable; do it as though it 
was the one thing to do, not in a half-hearted way. 
If you have a thing to say, say it so all may hear. 
If others will not listen that is not your fault, you 
have given them the chance. 

In our home life,—the future of our communities 
depends on the way we live in our homes,—do we 
keep a watch each moment over our tempers and 
our words? One moment of forgetfulness may 
mar a whole day for some one. Our loved ones 
forgive us but the wound may be slow to heal. | 
Aim at perfection, and keep the mark ever in 
view and we cannot go backward. 

The fragrance of the honeysuckle was thrown 
out upon the air, and any one coming near could 
enjoy it; so the fragrance of our spirits should 
manifest itself in outward ways,—in kindness, 
helpfulness, charity and love, in that we may 
benefit others and help them to climb. ‘‘No life 
can be firm in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
and all life not be purer and stronger thereby.”’ 

“The honeysuckle vine had to have the fence to 
support it in its upward climbing, so: 
‘‘For you is the gleam of the morning star 
For you the bright dawn of day; 


If you reach up as high as you can to God, 
He’1l reach down the rest of the way.’’ 


MARTHA ANDREWS LIPPINCOTT. 


The first international organization founded, not 
to promote a colorless peace, but to advance and 
develop the common life of all nations, was found- 
ed in London in 1864 by workingmen, and was 
called simply ‘“‘The International Association of 
Workingmen.”’ 

—Jane Adams in “‘Newer Ideals of Peace.’’ 
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GIVE THE FLOWERS NOW. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and 
tenderness sealed up until your friends are dead. 
Fill their lives with sweetness. Speak approving, 
cheering words while their ears can hear them, 
and while their hearts can be thrilled and made 
happier by them; the kind things you mean to say 
when they are gone, say before they go. The 
flowers you mean to send for their coffins, send to 
brighten and sweeten their homes before they 
leave them. 

If my friends have alabaster boxes laid away, 
full of fragrant perfumes of smypathy and affec- 
tion, which they intend to break over my dead 
body, I would rather they would bring them out 
in my weary and troubled hours, and open them, 
that I may be refreshed and cheered by them 
while I néed them. I would rather have a plain 
coffin without a flower, a funeral without an eulogy, 
than a life without the sweetness of love and 
sympathy. 

Let us learn to anoint our friends beforehand for 
their burial. Post-mortem kindness does not cheer 
the troubled spirit. Flowers on the coffin cast no 


fragrance backward over life’s weary way. 
W. D. Boyce. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


1907. Lesson No. 21. Fifth month 26th. 
CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION OF MOSES. 
GOLDEN Text.—Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 

the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds.—Acts 7 :22. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Exodus 2:1-15. 

It is now generally believed by Bible scholars 
that the five books composing the Pentateuch were 
not put together in their present form until about 
800 years after the time of Moses At that time 
various narratives written by different persons, 
and traditions that had been handed down from 
father to son, were collected and carefully gone 
over. Some portions were taken from one writer 
and some from another, and these were put to- 
gether to form the Hebrew narrative of which our 
English Bible is a translation. 

The story of a divine or heroic infant set adrift 
in the water is found in the traditions of the Baby- 
lonians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, 
and even the Japanese. One of these reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Sargina, the powerful king, the king of Agade, 
am I. My mother was poor, my father I knew 
not; the brother of my father lived in the moun- 
tains. My mother, who was poor, secret- 
ly gave birth to me, she placed me in a basket of 
reeds, she shut up the mouth of it with bitumen, 
she abandoned me to the river. which did not 
overwhelm me. The river bore me away and 
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brought me to Akki the irrigator. Akki the irri- 
gator received me in the goodness of his heart. 
Akki the irrigator reared me to boyhood. Akki 
the irrigator made me a gardener. My service asa 
gardener was pleasing unto Istar and I became 
king.”’ 

In our last lesson we learned how the new king 
oppressed the Israelites and how they continued 
to increase in spite of the hard tasks laid upon 
them. According to the narrative the king then 
ordered all the male infants of the Hebrew women 
to be killed. He found that many of the boy 
babes were permitted to live in spite of this order. 
Pharaoh then charged his people, saying, ‘‘Every 
son that is born ye shall cast into the river, and 
every daughter ye shall save alive.’’ Our lesson 
tells us how the boy Moses was preserved. The 
early translators of the Bible thought that the 
name ‘‘Moses’’ was Hebrew and meant ‘‘drawn 
out’’; it is now believed to be an Egyptian name 
meaning ‘‘son.’’ ; 

The daughter of Pharaoh who adopted Moses as 
her son did not conceal from him that he was a 
Hebrew. When he was grown he was drawn to- 
ward his own people, and was troubled because of 
the hard tasks laid upon them. As a young man 
he seems to have been of a passionate disposition, 
and the story tells us that he killed an Egyptian 
who was abusing one of his brethren. It may be 
that he simply struck him in anger without in- 
tending to kill him, and that he hid him in the 
sand when he found that he wasdead. As soon as 
he found that some of his own poeple had seen 
him kill the Egyptian he fled, for he knew he 
would be put to death if Pharaoh could get pos- 
session of him. Midian was a desert region on 
both sides of the Persian Gulf. Somewhere in this 
barren land Moses dwelt for forty years. 

Moses had no doubt received a good education 
while he lived in the palace of Pharaoh and was 
learned in the wisdom of the schools. During his 
forty years among the hills he became better ac- 
quainted with God. He formed plans for the de- 
liverance of his people and received the assurance 
that he would be made strong enough and wise 
enough to deliver them. He had time enough to 
repent of the rash act of his young manhood and 
to gain control of his passions and impluses. The 
time spent among the hills was a time of prepar- 
ation for his life-work. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—tThe Killing of the 
Egyptian. The Schools and Libraries of Egypt. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—What 
are bulrushes? Describe slime (bitumen) and pitch? Do 
you think the mother of Moses had heard the story of 
Sargina? Is there any difference in the meaning of the 
names, Israelite, Hebrew, Jew? What kind of books 
had they in the time of Moses? 
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WHY RECORD MINISTERS? 


In the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders the question was raised whether the 
time is not near at hand when it would be better 
to discontinue our custom of recording ministers, 
so that all who feel moved to speak might be on 
the same plane. There is much to be said on both 
sides of this question and a change should not be 
made without serious consideration. 

There is no doubt that some persons are endowed 
by nature with a greater degree of the gift of 
prophecy than others, and these, when their gift 
is properly developed, make our most effective 
ministers. When any one has frequently spoken 
in meeting and his messages have been generally 
helpful, the recognition of this fact by the meeting 
is an encouragement. In very many ‘instances 
Friends have spoken with much more power after 
they were recorded by the meeting. There is also 
an added feeling of responsibility, which makes 
the minister more careful not to give utterance to 
anything that might hinder the development of 
individuals or cause disunity in the Society. The 
attendance at the meetings of ministers and 
elders and the searching character of the queries 
there considered, is also a great source of strength. 
When a minister feels drawn to attend some other 
quarterly or yearly meeting the ordeal of obtaining 
a minute from the monthly meeting causes a very 
earnest heart-searching as to the genuineness of 
the call before a request for a minute is made; 
and when it is granted it serves as the best kind 
of introduction to a quarterly or yearly meeting of 
a minister who may not be known to them. 

On the other hand many have been recorded as 
ministers who seem to have narrowed rather than 
broadened afterward, and the character of their 
messages has lessened our influence as a Society. 
The visits of these to other meetings has some- 
times been felt as a burden. Notwithstanding the 
caution in the discipline they have “‘run into words 
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without life and power,’’ and have ‘‘used tones 
and gestures that hurt their service.’’ 

Those who attend our meetings have fallen into 
the habit of waiting for messages to come from 
the Friends who sit in the gallery and are 
accustomed to speak, and do not feel a sense of 
individual responsibiity for the life and spirituality 
of the meeting. If there were none who were 
looked upon as anointed message bearers it might 
be that there would be many brief messages 
instead of a few lengthy ones, and that because 
of the seed thoughts dropped the silences between 
would be more fruitful. 

There are times when long sermons meet the 
need of a Friendly community, but as a rule the 
dropping of an earnest thought, followed by a 
season of quiet meditation, does more to quicken 
the soul than a lengthy discourse, however good it 
may be. Often a meeting in which one person 
preaches a half hour, more or less, every First- 
day, has less of real life in it than the meeting 
where all sit in silence, for in the latter the mem- 
bers feel that it is incumbent upon them to make 
individual effort of some kind to increase the feel- 
ing of fellowship and provide spiritual food. 

Under our present system there are many 
recorded ministers who have very small gifts, and 
some who are unrecorded who have carried inspi- 
ration into many Friendly neighborhoods. In some 
cases a meeting waits a long time before recog- 
nizing the gift that is being developed in its 
service; in other cases the one who has the gift 
does not feel it right to be in any way put in a 
class apart from his fellows. It is well for us to 
try to see the conditions that actually exist, and 
adjust our organization so as to make it most help- 
ful to our membership and to the world lying 
round about us. 


In one of our leading periodicals there are two 
paragraphs on current events that have an espe- 
cial significance when read in conjunction. One of 
them informs us that Congress at its last session 
authorized the construction of two battle-ships 
more formidable than the British Dreadnought. 
The other says that the Navy Department has ex- 
perienced so much difficulty in securing the enlist- 
ment of desirable men for the navy, that schemes 
have been resorted to, to show the service in its 
most attractive forms. As many as ten thousand 


feet of biograph films have been made from a large 
number of pictures, taken on board the ships of 
the Atlantic fleet while at Guantanomo, Cuba, and 
illustrating other picturesque phases of a sailor’s 
life. . Exhibitions of these will be made in the 
middle West, in connection with lectures advertis- 
ing the advantages of enlistment. Is there a pos- 
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sibility that when our big war ships are completed 
the trend in the direction of peaceful occupations 


will be so great that sailors enough cannot be found 
to man them? 


FELLOWSHIP AT LONDON GROVE. 


On Seventh-day evening, the 27th ult., following 
the meeting of Western First-Day School Union, 
a Fellowship meeting was held in London Grove 
Meeting House, at which Rufus M. Jones, of The 
American Friend was present. The benches were 
nearly all removed from the east end of the house, 
leaving a large open space. Lamps in the win- 
dows and hanging from the ceiling gave the old 
house such a cheerful appearance as it probably 
never had before. Over a hundred of the promi- 
nent Friends of both branches gathered in delight- 
ful social intercourse, which was given a serious 
purpose by the feeling remarks of Rufus Jones on 
the subject of Fellowship. He urged all to melt 
down the walls of sectarian feeling and mingle 
and work together in the spirit of our Master, 
who fellowshipped even with publicans and 
sinners, that he might serve them and show them 
his love. His remarks met with cordial response 
from those present. Before they separated, the 
London Grove Friends served light refreshments. 

On First-day morning, the 28th, Rufus M. Jones 
attended meeting at London Grove and spoke most 
earnestly. He said that Jesus called himself the 
bread of life and the water of life, meaning that 
the Divine Love of which he was the incarnation 
is an essential of ever day life, it is what men live 
by. Jesus called his disciples the salt of the 
earth, meaning that they were to be the preserva- 
tive of society, they were to keep it from spoiling, 
they were to give it flavor and be its leaven. The 
call is for us not only to make love the chief con- 
stituent of our lives, but to be to-day the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world. 

In the afterrroon at 3 o’clock, a very large audi- 
ence gathered at the meeting house, it being the 
regular meeting of the Friends’ Association, at 
which Rufus M. Jones was to speak on ‘‘The Mes- 
sage of Quakerism to the Twentieth Century.”’ 
His appeal was to Friends to have a clear concep- 
tion of their message to the present time and to 
be able to state it in a manner that will be accept- 
able to the thoughtful and intelligent men and 
women of to-day. We must propagate truth and 
have truth to propagate. 

Our message in the view of the speaker is some- 
what as follows: In speaking of God, we have 
used too much such terms as infinite, omnipotent, 
ete., none of whicn reveal the true character of 
God in His attitude towards us. We need to em- 
phasize and speak of those divine qualities, love, 
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compassion, sympathy, helpfulness, which were 
revealed in Christ, in his life among men. 

The message in regard to man is not that he is 
a poor worm of the dust, but that he has in him 
that which constantly lifts him to a higher level 
and helps him to come to himself and so come to 
his Father. 

The message about the atonement is that the 
cross does not come out of the wrath of God, but 
out of His great love. It fits the deepest human 
need. The highest love becomes sacrifice and the 
true type of God is the mother, who gives even 
unto life itself, and so wins her loved ones. 

The Quaker message must also be a social one. 
No individual to-day can live a Christian life and 
neglect the social problems, and the coming church 
will be the one that best takes up the social mes- 
sage. The aim of the church is to form a new 
kind of society by forming new persons and we 
ourselves are to become those new persons. 

The Quaker message is also a call to the holy 
life. Our religion must be grounded in first-hand 
experience. It is not heavenly book-keeping; it 
is joy and it is power. Saints are not made to 
hang halos on, but to be focal points of light and 
love and power. 

The Quaker message does not leave out leader- 
ship. Every meeting needs leaders to develop the 
stiuation and study the needs of the neighborhood. 

Above all the voice of God in the soul is the 
great message, for when we are saying ‘‘ Yes’’ and 
‘‘No’’ to duty, we are saying ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No’’ 
to God. 

Finally we must expect great things. Let us 
carry with us that vision which sees a possible 
son of God in every one about us. Let us take up 
the burden of the world’s suffering and carry 
gladness everywhere. Let us make of the state 
a holy commonwealth, and of the church a fellow- 
ship of saints, a congregation of priests. 

The meeting closed under a most impressive 
covering of silence, which spoke more than words 
could of the consecration which was going on in 
the minds and hearts present to the high call- for 
standard bearers and workers in the cause of truth. 


To throw affairs into a state of warfare is to 
put them where the moral aspect will not be 
scrutinized and where the mere. interest of the 
game and a desire to watch it will be paramount. 
The vicious combination represented by certain 
men in the Team Owners’ Association and in the 
Teamsters’ Union, ‘‘the labor and capital hunting 
together’’ kind, is a public menace which can be 
abolished only by a combined effort on the part of 
the best employers and the best labor men. 


rT 


—Jane Adams, in ‘‘Newer Ideals of Peace.’’ 
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BROOKLYN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


[Extracts from the report of the Superintendent, to 
the Preparative Meeting. ] 


The school opened Tenth month 14th, 1906, with 
an attendance of 38. During the year sixty have 
attended the sessions of the two adult classes, and 
forty-six the younger classes. The average attend- 
ance has not been computed, but there have usually 
been thirty and forty in attendance in all the 
classes. 

There are seven classes in all. The adult class 
under care of Walter Haviland has been using the 
Lesson Leaves relative to the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Edward B. Rawson has con- 
ducted a class of younger people, considering the 
principles of the Society and its business methods 
as set forth in the Discipline. These classes try 
to develop a better comprehension of those prin- 
ciples and methods, enlarge the view of them, find 
the reason why, and thereby increase the useful- 
ness of the members of those classes to the 
Society. 

Five other classes are of younger ages, and are 
all engaged in Bible study. A class composed of 
children something over kindergarten age is con- 
ducted by Edna Dean Francis. These hear Bible 
stories, told in a way suitable to their age, some- 
times from Scattered Seeds, and memorize short 
poems and verses. Two older classes, under the 
care of Sara G. Walker and Mariana S. Rawson, 
are familiarizing themselves with the Bible stories 
and the general story of the Bible, learning that 
it gives the Jewish view of the creation of the 
world, and the account of the Patriarchs, the 
settlement in Egypt and the Exodus therefrom. 
In these two classes small pictures, black and 
white copies of the great paintings of the world, 
have been furnished to the children, and they 
have enjoyed pasting them in individual scrap- 
books. Stereoscopic views of Palestine have also 
been used in these classes. A class of older boys 
under the care of Eva S. Browning has also been 
studying the Old Testament with the help of the 
Lesson Leaves. The school suffered a loss when 
Eliza Bennett, who had started with a class of 
girls, was obliged by illness to give it up. Jane C. 
Washburn took the class during the winter months 
and used the New Testament Lesson Leaves. 

Teachers’ meetings have been held from time to 
time to consider and systematize the work of the 
school. Suggestions, deemed valuable, made at 
these meetings by various teachers have been fol- 
lowed. Maps of Palestine have been hung on the 
wall of the assembly room and have been used. A 
Bible Dictionary in five large volumes has been 
purchased and placed on the shelves of the First- 
day school library for the use of the teachers. It 








is believed, however, that the best use of such a 
work is at the teacher’s home, where the lesson is 
prepared, and it is hoped that sometime it will be 
feasible to supply a copy of the dictionary to each 
teacher. engaged in Bible teaching, in order that 
he may the better equip himself for his work. 
One of the most hopeful things shown at these 
meetings and at the school also, is the desire of 
the teachers to learn and to help, the concern that 
appears for better teaching. 

Religious training and development are needed 
to round out the perfect man and woman and give 
character to all their thoughts and acts, to have 
the character informed with righteousness. A 
First-day school at its best is one of the means 
that make for righteousness in the world. It can- 
not take the place of the meeting, but it may help 
to prepare for the meeting. It cannot usurp the 
place of home religious training, but it may sup- 
plement it. It cannot implant religion, it will do 
well if it stirs the ground. Much of its work must 
be by indirection, by showing how the thought 
of people of ages past dwelt upon religious themes, 
and how religion has animated individual men, 
and has entered into great movements from 
earliest historic times. The most that the teacher 
can do is to put before the pupil the religious 
thought, perhaps in some degree to supply the 
stimulus, as sight of good food arouses appetite, 
but the desire to reach out, the hunger and thirst, 
must come from within. The teacher can, per- 
haps, set forth some knowledge that the growing 
thought of the child may lay hold upon, perhaps not 
now to be used, but later in life, when fuller reali- 
zation of the mystery which surrounds us arrives, 
as the religious life develops. 

The Bible teaching in the school is with these 
thoughts in view. It aims to be not so much 
critical, as constructive of character, and helpful. 
The dogmas of authority are avoided as much as 
possible, but there is a consistent endeavor to show 
the earnest religiousness of the Bible writers, even 
tho some of their conceptions and ideas do not 
coincide with ours, and some of the old rules and 
regulations seem to have been outgrown and 
superseded. It is also the intent of the school to 
set forth the verity’and beauty of the teaching of 
Jesus, his new commandment, and his desire to 
promote an inner life, which would find expres- 
sion in righteousness. During the year, from the 
verses offered by the pupils each First-day, the 
superintendent has each day selected one that 
seemed most to have this end in view. These 
selected verses have been memorized by the 
scholars and recited in unison as part of the clos- 
ing exercises. 

A collection is taken up at the school for the 
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Abby Munro School for Colored Children in order 
to pay for the education of a child known as 
“Student A.’’ <A sufficient sum, five dollars 
monthly, is raised and forwarded for this purpose. 
There is now a balance of $9.14 in the hands of 
the treasurer of this special fund, Mary V. Mayer. 
Any balance remaining at the end of the year will 
be divided between the Abby Munro School and 
the Martha Schofield School. 

In conclusion the Superintendent would like to 
express his personal gratification that so many as 
sixty Friends have, at one time or another, attended 
the sessions of the two adult classes. The First- 
day school should not be considered a thing apart 
from the meeting. The school is incomplete unless 
there is in it a place for every member of the 
meeting, and every member knows that he may 
find there or make there a useful place for himself. 
The more there are who meet in the First-day 
school and bring to it their best thoughts, the more 
there are who profit, and the more there is for 
each to carry away. It may also be that the con- 
sideration of religious matters with our fellow 
members is not an unsuitable direction of the mind 
in the hour before the meeting for worship. 

HENRY Morris HAVILAND. 


RICHMOND YOUNG FRIENDS. 

The Young Friends’ Association of Richmond, 
Ind., discontinued its regular First-day evening 
meetings in Sixth month 1906, and a committee of 
those most interested took the matter in charge, 
of finding out the best means of bringing together 
a larger number of young Friends and of laying 
plans for another year’s work. In the fall an execu- 
tive committee was appointed by the previous com- 
mittee, and a few meetings were held at irregular 
intervals during Eleventh and Twelfth months. In 
First month, 1907, a public meeting was held to 
which a special invitation was issued to members 
of the other three Friends’ meetings in the city. 
Allan Jay of E. Main street, was asked to preside 
and Alice and Edith Winder told of their exper- 
ience at Woodbrooke. About 125 were present. 

On Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 7th, in spite 
of stormy weather, about fifteen came to the meet- 
ing house at 6.30, in response to an appeal sent 
out by the Executive Committee. Opening 
remarks were made as to the desirability of an 
organization of young Friends in order that we 
might be better able to help with various kinds 
of work for the welfare of the meeting and the 
community. For instance we have all been very 
much interested in the effort being made in our 
city during the last few months to start a new 
Y. M. C. A. We have all done what we could as 
individuals but believe we could have done much 








more to help along the movement if our organiza- 
tion had been in good working order. The end is 
attained now and Richmond will have a $100,000 
Y. M. C. A. building raised mostly through the 
untiring efforts of her young men and boys. 
Another meeting of the same nature was held a 
week later, Fourth month 14th, which was more 
largely attended and much enthusiasm was shown. 
It was decided that the regular meetings at 6.30 
every First-day evening should be renewed and 
the topics chosen only for a few meetings at a 
time in order that they might be of more vital 
interest. Two meetings have been held since that 
time, the first on the subject, ‘‘The Influence of 
Modern Journalism,’’ which was presented in a 
very able paper by Edward H. Harris; the second 
on the subject of ‘‘Faith, the Basis of Achieve- 
ment,’’ was opened by Frances W. Robinson. The 
subject chosen for Fifth month 5th, is ‘‘The 
Honest Man in Politics.’’ The discussion will be 
opened by Professor Walter Davis of the Rich- 
mond High School. These informal discussions 
have proved very profitable and interesting thus 
far and we believe that, together with the social 
evenings arranged for, they will gradually pro- 
mote a stronger feeling of loyalty and fellowship 
among us. The executive committee is now hard 
at work on adapting the Constitution and By-laws 
to the present aims of the Association. 


I have all my days had a card-playing commun- 
ity open to my observation, and have yet to believe 
that that which is the universal resort of the 
starved in soul and in intellect, which has never in 
any way linked itself to tender, elevating or 
beautiful association can recommend itself to the 
favor of Christian disciples. —J. G. Holland. 


THE DAY. 
The day is done— 
What record hath it left for me 
Upon the page so pure and white, — 
This morning that was given of thee? 
Have I to-day done aught for thee, 
The hungry fed, the naked clothed, 
Have I the cup of water given, 
And as myself my neighbor loved? 
Forgive, dear Father, in thy love, 
The daily race so poorly run; 
Forgive the blotted page, and oh, 
Remember what I would have done. 
The little birds their vesper hymns 
Are singing softly unto thee, 
And I, thy weary child, would ask 
My prayer might lifted be, 
Make me more worthy, Father dear, 
Thy love, that doth encompass me; 
Help me to do life’s duties here, 
As unto Thee, 


Blue River, Ind, SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD, 
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BIRTHS. 
BROWN.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 10th, 1907, to 


Homer J. and Caroline Angell Brown, a daughter, who is 
named Dorothy Angell Brown. 

ROBINSON.—At 130 28th street, Newport News, Va., 
Fourth month 30th, 1907, to James William and Clara 
Piggott Robinson, a son, who is named William Donald 
Robinson. 


MARRIAGES. 


FELL—HAINES.—At the home.of the bride’s parents, 
Norristown, Pa., Fourth month 24th, 1907, under care of 
Abington Monthly Meeting, William Watson Fell, of 
Elkins Park, Pa., and Sara Shoemaker, daughter of Alvin 
and Mary J. Haines. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.-—Near Hamilton, Va., Fourth month 14th, 
1907, Isaac Brown, in the 79th year of his age. He was 
buried at Lincoln, Va., just two weeks after the death of 
his sister, Sarah E. Shafer. He leaves two unmarried 
daughters, Annie and Cenia, two sons, Richard Henry and 
Isaac Brown (Samuel and Edward being deceased), with 
a number of grandchildren, to mourn their loss. He was 
a painstaking farmer, kindly disposed to do all in his 
power for his children and grandchildren. 


managed to keep his property well improved and well pre- 
served. He was successful in his business, and it was 
often said of him that he was one of the most honest men 
ever dealt with, and would candidly disclose any defect or 
imperfection in’ whatever he had to sell. He was held 
in high esteem in the neighborhood. 

BURT-ON.—In Fallsington, Pa., at the residence of 
David Satterwaite, Jr:, on Third month 9th, 1907, Hannah 
G. Burton, daughter of the late John G. and Rebecca 
Burton, of Bristol Township, in her 87th year. 

BURTON.—At Bristol, Pa., Fourth month 13th, 1907, 
Edwin J. Burton in his 79th year, son of the late Dr. 
William and Susan Hallowell Burton, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. - For nearly thirteen years he had been unable 
to walk or use his left hand; notwithstanding these priva- 
tions he never was idle. His books and pen were his con- 
stant companions. His-zeal for his religious society was 
manifest, keeping up a deep interest in the business and 
the property of his particular meeting until the last. A 
Friend of the ‘‘old style’’ and a strict disciplinarian, the 
more liberal tendencies and innovations did not meet with 
his entire approval. His plainess and simplicity of living 
bore out the testimony against extravagance in all things. 
His clear, direct habit of dealing with others, particularly 
in money affairs, end his promptness in the payment: of 
debts impressed every one who had business with him. At 
the close of the year 1904, the death of his wife seven 
weeks before their fiftieth anniversary was a close trial. 
From that time a gradual failing could be seen by those 
about him. 

ENGLE.—At his late residence in 
on Fourth month 25th, 1907, Aaron W. 
years. 


Medford, N. J., 
Engle, aged 63 


exceptionally unselfish and upright character. He was a 
valuable and ever helpful member of Medford Monthly 
Meeting. He was a devoted husband, father, brother 
friend to all, and our community and_ the 
world is better for his having stayed even thus long 
with us. His kind words and deeds will continue 
and speak of him. 


and 


to live 
He is survived by his wife, Sarah 








Although | 
somewhat crippled during the latter years of his life he | : j 
| and Samuel P. Brown, of Morrow county, Ohio. She lived 
| a quiet life on the farm, being greatly attached to her 


| force. 








Engle, and three children, Charles Engle of Medford, 
Aaron Engle, Jr., and Anna Engle Dudley, of Moorestown. 

EVANS.—At her home, Yeadon, Delaware county, Pa., 
Third month 7th, 1907, Florence Worley, wife of William 
B. Evans, and daughter, of the late Lewis D. and Hannah 
M. Worley, formerly of Waterford, Loudoun county, Vir- 
ginia. During a protracted illness she evinced a sweet 
spirit of perfect resignation to the will of her Heavenly 
Father, trusting to His care a devoted husband and two 
sons, ‘‘who rise up to call her blessed.’’ 

JANNEY.—At Newtown, Pa., Third month 3l1st, 1907, 
Rebecca S. Janney in the 97th year of her age; wife of the 
late William Janney, and daughter of William and Sarah 
Moore Smith, of Solebury, Pa. She was a member of 
Makefield’ Monthly Meeting. Several sons and daughters 
survive her, one of whom is Dr. William S. Janney, of 
Philadelphia. ~In a vision she saw her God. And ‘‘in the 


| fullness of time’’ He called her home to that rest which 


is promised in the fulfillment of life’s duties with Chris- 
tian grace. 

SHAFER.—On Fourth month 3d, 1907, Sarah E. Shafer, 
wife of Daniel Shafer, of Ciarke’s Gap, Va., in her 66th 
year. She was a life-long member of the Friends’ meet- 
ing at Lincoln, Va., in which burying ground she was laid 
quietly to rest. She leaves to mourn her loss her devoted 
husband and only living child, now the wife of N. Clifford 
Nichols, one sister, the wife of Phineas J. Nichols, and 
two brothers, Wm. Henry Brown, in Loudoun county, Va., 


home. She had a bright and cheery nature and was al- 


ways ready to kindly receive her many friends. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Quakerism Class [that branch of Friends who have 
introduced ‘‘modern’’ methods in the conduct of their 


meetings | in Kansas City, concluded their work for the 


year by holding an open meeting, Fourth month 2nd. 
Their study has been the ‘‘Life of Fox’’ and papers on 
this subject and on some of the doctrines of early Friends 
were presented. The class expects to resume the study of 
Quaker history next winter. . 

—American Friend. 





An appeal endorsed by Blue River Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends held in Chicago, Second month 23d, 1907, was for- 
warded to the Advisory Board of Jamestown Ter-Centennial 
Exposition protesting against military display, a copy of 
which is as follows :— 

‘‘Believing as we do that all wars are unchristian and 
that they invariably lower the standard of our civilization, 
we appeal to you not to give military display a prominent 
place upon your program for the Jamestown Exposition. 

‘‘There has been a steady growth in all Christian nations 
during recent years of feeling favoring the settlement of 
differences by peaceable methods without resort to armed 
A display of militarism at the Exposition, as 
representing heroism, will check for the time the growth 
of this feeling, and at the same time will lessen the 


| interest in the other features of the Exposition. 
Touching and beautiful tributes were paid to his | 


‘Instead of a display of the deceitful splendors of war, 
we appeal to you to rather direct attention to the triumphs 


| of international justice and good feeling, and we believe 


that this action would be more in accord with the real 
wishes of the American people who have no desire to draw 


| upon themselves the crushing burden of taxation and 


economic waste under which Continental Europe is now 
groaning.’’ 
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A memorial was also sent to the Legislature of Illinois 


favoring the passage of a bill for the abolition of capital. 


punishment. Also for the passage of the Local Option 
Bill now before that body. 

The queries were read and as instructed by our late 
Yearly Meeting were openly considered by us in a very 
profitable manner. Pleasure was expressed in the change 
of method, and the earnest discussion which the new plan 
seemed to bring out. 

Although rather late, I am sending this brief report at 
the request of our friend Hannah A. Plummer, thinking it 
might be of interest to the readers of The Intelligencer. 

Sincerely, 
EMMA R. FLITCRAFT. 





Richland Monthly Meeting which is held the first Sixth- 
day after the last Second-day of each month will hereafter 
convene at 7.30 p.m. instead of 10 a.m., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing house, Quakertown, Pa. 

FRANKLIN BALL, Clerk. 





Our sketch of an account of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
[Arch St.] we find did not contain the incident of the 
reception of an epistolary note from Landon Yearly Meet- 
ing. Its contents were in substance recited to the Yearly 
Meeting by one of the committee to whom it had been 
referred; but as conditions for what might be regarded as 
a re-opening of correspondence as formerly conducted are 
not yet fully apparent, the formal reading of the communi- 
cation was not advised. In this the meeting acquiesced. 
It was not deemed a profitable employment of the meeting 
at this time to enter into an explanation of conditions 
leading to a dropping of correspondence with Yearly Meet- 
ings, but it may be that an outline of such information 
can yet properly be presented by us in the near future. 

— The Friend, (Phila. ) 





The fact is now public that the‘‘ Motto’’calendars, printed 
neatly in colors with valuable religious and moral truths 
on a calendar page for every month, and beginning to be 
issued about twenty-five years ago,— was the publication, 
concern and largely the work of the late Thomas Scatter- 
good. 
ble for that beneficent work. It received yearly a large 
distribution and welcome, many sending from far distant 
places for the privilege of having a copy. ‘‘Blessed are 
they who sow beside all waters.’’ 

—The Friend, ( Phila.) 


NEEDS OF THE LAING SCHOOL. 


Abby D. Munro sends a financial statement of the Laing 
School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., hoping it will call attention 
to its financial needs, which are great: 

Number of pupils registered, 324; number of teachers, 
nine. Salaries of teachers for April, $275; due from 
March, $295.50, making a total due of $570.50. Cash 
receipts to April 27th are as follows: Swarthmore 
Philanthropic Friends, $35.00; R. C. Michener, Tough- 
kenamon, Pa., $3.00; A Friend, $1.00; Cassandra T. Carr, 
Phila., Pa., $2.00; Moorestown Friends, $10.00; Sewing 
Society, Westbury, L. I., $35.00; Mary H. Haviland, 
$2.00; Mrs. John W. Ellis, Woonsocket, R. I., $5.00; 
total $93.00; amount due May Ist, 1907, $477.50. 








NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The Two-hundred and Eleventh Session will be held as 
usual at 15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, 
Fifth month 25 to 3lst. 


He did not allow his name to be known as responsi- | 





Seventh-day, the 25th : 


9a.m. Board of Managers Friends’ Home Association. 

10 a.m. MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 

1.30 p.m. Annual meeting Friends’ Home Association. 

3 p.m. MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS 

5. p.m. Executive Committee First-day School Associ- 
ation. 

7.30 p.m. FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION Discussion 
on the ‘‘Need for the First-day School,’’ opened by 


George A. Walton, of Columbia University. 


First-day: 


1l a.m. MEETING FOR WORSHIP at 15th St. and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, Manhattan; and at Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn. 

3 p.m. Union Exercises of the FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS 

4.30 p.m. MEETING FOR WORSHIP al 15th Street and 
Rutherfurd Place. 

8 p.m. YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. Address by 


Henry M. Haviland on ‘‘Enduring Influences in the Great 
World Movements.’’ 


Second-day: 


9a.m. Devotional Meeting (This will be held each 
morning except Fourth-day at the same hour). 

10 a.m. BUSINESS SESSIONS of the Yearly Meeting. 
(These sessions will continue, except Fourth-day, at 10 a. 
m. and 3 p.m. the last one probably being Fifth-day 
afternoon). 

1 p.m. Meeting of Philanthropic Committee. 

2p.m. Board of Managers Friends’ Home Association. 
Election of Officers. 

4.30 p.m. Meeting of REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE. 

8 p.m, EDUCATIONAL MEETING: Address on ‘‘Mental 
Hygiene and School Life’’ by Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 

Third-day: 

2 p.m. Committee on Education. 

8 p.m. PHILANTHROPIC MEETING: Address, ‘‘Educa- 
tion of the Colored People’’ by Professor Kelley Miller, 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth-day: 

10.30 a.m. MEETING FOR WORSHIP. 

3 p.m. Meeting under care of Committee for ADVANCE- 
MENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. Address on ‘‘Friendly 
Propaganda among Non-Friends,’’ by President Isaac 
Sharpless, of Haverford College. 

8 p.m. PHILANTHROPIC MEETING. Address on 
and Arbitration,’’ by Rabbi S. S. Wise. 

Fifth-day: 
SOCIAL GATHERING. 
Seventh-day, the 1st: 


ANNUAL EXCURSION of New York and Brooklyn First- 
day Schools. 


‘*Peace 


8 p.m. 





YOUNG FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Owing to the time of the regular meeting of the Associ- 
ation coming Yearly Meeting week, the next meeting, 
and the last of the season, will be held in the Auditorium, 
15th and Cherry streets, on Second-day, Fifth month 27th, 
at 8 P. M. Program: ‘‘Resolved that the present con- 
ditions demand of Friends the proselyting methods of 
George Fox’s day.’’ Affirmative: Ethel Gates Coates, 
Maurice Hansell, and George P. Eavenson. Negative: 
Ellis W. Bacon, Lucy M. Griscom, and Frederick F. 
Windle. 

ANNA J. LIGHTFOOT, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE AT 
ASBURY PARK. 


The Central Committee of Friends’ General Conference 
will meet at Park View Hotel, Asbury Park, Sixth month 
29th and 30th, 1907. The first session will be held at 
2 P. M. on the 29th. Members of the Committee who are 
unable to attend are requested to name substitutes or to 
give the Chairman authority to do so. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested Friends 
to attend the meetings of the Committee. 


O. EDWARD JANNEY, Chairman. 
BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 
Wilmington, Del., Fifth month 8rd, 1907. 


The above notice has been sent out to members of the 
Central Committee by the Chairman’s Secretary. 

The Sub-committee selected Asbury Park for the meeting 
of the Central Committee on Seventh and First-day, Sixth 
month 29th and 30th, because it was more easy of access to 
a large number of members of the Central Committee and 
many Friends not members of the Committee. 

It is hoped that all Friends who are interested in the 
success of the General Conference and can conveniently at- 
tend these meetings on the 29th and 30th will make an 
effort to do so. 

The rooms in the Park View Hotel which accommo- 
dates 250 or more guests comfortably, were reserved. 

The rates for rooms and board are $1.50 per day for 
each person where the room is occupied by two people. 
Rooms occupied by one person $2.00 per day. Rooms with 
bath 50 cents extra per day for each person. 

It is very desirable that those who expect to attend the 
Committe Meetings and wish accommodations at the Park 
View Hotel let me know at once, for the Committee 
will not feel like holding all the rooms for Friends longer 
than the 10th of Sixth month. 

Harry A. HAWKINS, 
373 W. 123d St., New York City. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Ex-Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker delivered a lecture 


’? in Parrish Hall on 


on ‘‘Stories of Early Pennsylvania, 
Fifth-day evening, Fifth month 2d. He was entertained 
at the college during his stay at Swarthmore. Among 
those who were invited to dinner in his honor, Fifth-day 
evening were A. G. Shand, chief engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and his assistants, R. B. Temple, Swarth- 
more ’91, and J. Murray, Swarthmore ’92; Judge Potter 
and Mrs. Potter; Judge Fell and Mrs. Fell; Senator W. 
C. Sproul and Mrs. Sproul; Isaac H. Clothier, Morris 
Clothier, and C. M.Biddle. 

Swarthmore held her annual Inter-scholastic Athletic 
Carnival on Whittier Field last Seventh-day; an inter- 
esting program was carried out, and an exceptionally large 
number of schools competed. 

The Oratorical Contest held in the evening was won by 
Brown Preparatory School, with Swarthmore Preparatory 
School second, and George School third. In addition to 
these, Perkiomen Seminary, Peddie Insitute, West Chester 
Friends’ School, Haverford School, Lawrenceville, De 
Lancey, and South Jersey Institute, were represented. 

Dr. Carl Kelsey, Assistant Professor of Sociology of the 
University of Pennsylvania delivered an address on the 


Consumer’s League in Parrish Hall on Sixth-day evening, 


the 10th. 
Meetings of the Mathematical and Astronomical Club, 
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the Athletic Association, and the various literary societies 
have been held during the week. 

A lecture on ‘‘The College Woman and Equal Suffrage’’ 
was delivered in Parrish Hall on Fourth-day evening, by 
Maude Wood Parke, of Radcliffe College. 

We are sorry to record the defeat of the lacrosse team 
at the hands of Lehigh University on the 4th, and 
also in the game with John Hopkins on the 11th. 

Ard. '?. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


A regular meeting of the Whittier Literary Society was 
held Fourth month 27th. The different numbers on the 
program were selections from Western writers, Bret 
Harte, Lew Wallace, and others. The program was as 
follows: Piano solo, Marguerite Hibbs; recitation, ‘‘A 
Home-sick Westerner,’’ Robert Ely; a school dialogue, 
‘*Playing Hookey,’’ Mary Downing and Ralph Hicks; 
recitation, ‘‘The Luckof Roaring Camp,’’ Jessie Packer ; vo- 
cal solo, Edith Coe, Ruth Lambert; recitation, ‘‘The Angel 
and the Shepherds,’’ Helen Ryan; piano duet, Mildred 
Griffen, Amie Styles; ‘‘The Spelling Class of the Wild 
West,’’ was given by several members of the Society; 
the Whittier Greenleaf was read by Emma Kinsey. 

The Inter-scholastic Debate, George School versus Brown 
College Preparatory School, was held Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 27th. The question, ‘‘Resolved that the 
peopel of Pennsylvania should have the Intiative and the 
Referendum,’’ was upheld on the affirmative, by William 
Barr, Frank M. Register, and Isaac M. Lazaroff of Brown 
Preparatory school; on the negative by Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Jr., Edward W. Keever and William L. Jenkins of George 
School, The judges, Lester B. Johnson, Rupert Holland, 
H. P. Nichols, gave the decision in favor of the negative. 

In the Inter-scholastic Oratorical contest held Fifth 
month 4th, at Swarthmore College, George School was 
represented by Albert Hogeland, who won third place. 

Fifth month 4th, private meetings of the Penn and 
Whittier Literary Societies were held. Interesting pro- 
grams consisting of recitations and music were rendered. 

We were pleased to have Frank Ball of Quakertown, 
with us at our Fourth-day evening meeting Fifth month 
8th. 

The Young Womens’ Glee Club of Swarthmore College, 
assisted by Acile Ayres, pianist and William Silvano 
Thunder, pianist, gave a concert here Fifth month 11th. 
The students and friends enjoyed the selections very much 
and admired the ability of the young women. 

B.S. &: 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEW GARDEN.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
New Garden met Fourth month 7th, at the home of Anna M. 
Cooper. The president opened the meeting by reading the 
5th chapter of Galatians. The minutes were read and 
adopted, anda hymn sung. Emma H. Mercer read an 
original paper ‘‘Doing good,’’ which abounded in helpful 
suggestions. ‘‘Every human being has a mission to per- 
form. Man was created for a noble purpose and is capable 
of performing good work. Many a good resolution is 
weakened by a lack of confidence, perseverance and 
patience; but, with more faith, the more distant the day 
of reward, the harder should we labor.’’ A carefully 
written paper on the noble life of Elizabeth Estaugh, by 
Mary S. Chandler, was read by her sister. As our Dis- 
cipline work for the day, Mary H.. Tudor read an able paper 
on ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of Heaven and all things 
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shall be added unto you,’’ Arabella S. Hoopes con- 
tributed Current Topics and Ethel J. Jefferis read an 
excellent paper in answer to the question, ‘‘From which 
do we gain the most spiritually, good books or good 
friends??? The members responded to roll call with 
quotatiors from Tennyson. After singing, ‘‘Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds’’ and a short silence, we adjourned to meet 
Fifth month 5th, at the home of Frank Reynolds, senti- 
ments to be from Psalms. 


Eva S. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


LONDON GROVE.—The Friends Association met at the 
meeting house Fourth month 28th, with a large number of 
persons present. After the usual silence the president 
opened the meeting by reading the 14th chapter of John. 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, then gave us his 
address, ‘‘The Message of Quakerism to the Twentieth 
Century.”’ [A report of this is given elsewhere.] A 
few remarks were made by those present. After a short 
silence the meeting adjourned. 

Epw. A. PENNOCK, Pres. Pro. Tem. 
ANNA L. PusEy, Secretary. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The Friends’ Association met Fifth 
month 5th, 1907, at the meeting house. At the opening of 
the session Elizabeth K. Parry read the 35th chapter of 
Isaiah. Clara W. Wildman gave a paper on ‘‘Sunshine,’’ 
in which she cited instances of bird life and other forms of 
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and instructive mannner with the various questions claim- 
ing attention now. Among others she spoke of the Peace 
Congress in New York, and when she finished Arabella 
Carter was asked to give a fuller account of that occasion, 
which she did dwelling especially upon the young people’s 
meeting and describing the decorations and the significance 
of them, telling of the origin of the ‘‘peace flag‘’’ in 1901, 
and its subsequent use, and touching freely upon the various 
sessions with their varied interests. Nathaniel Richardson 
reported attendance at the Bucks First-day School Union 
according to his appointment the previous month. 
A. C. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting af the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Fourth month 21st, at the 
home of Anna W. Speakman. Edward Coale spoke on the 
belief of Friends in the teachings of the Bible. Anna 
Vaughan read the second chapter of list Corinthians. 
Elizabeth A. Lawrence read an article on ‘‘Praying and 
Waiting.’’ A letter from Elizabeth Lloyd, suggesting 
that we hold a Conference of California Friends this sum- 
mer that the Friends might take advantage of the N. E. A. 
railroad rates, was read and received with a great deal of 
interest and approval. Charles Lewis reported for the 
Exceutive Committee that a suitable lot had been found 
for a meeting house at the corner of East Orange Grove 
Ave., and Galena street, that he had paid down five 
hundred dollars for the lot to secure it, and that if it met 
with the approval of the ‘meeting he would make that five 


existence where happy instinct leads in 


called mankind to follow their good example, 


‘*Current Topics’’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. | 

[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 

Sth mo. 18th (7th-day). — Short | 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Concord 
(near Colerain, Belmont County, O.). | 

5th mo. 19th (1st day).—Meeting of | 
Friends at White Plains, N. J., at 
the home of Elizabeth Komori, No, 
3 Bank Street, at 11 a. m. 

5th mo. 20th (2nd-day).—Easton 
and Granville Half-Yearly Meeting, 
at Granville, N. Y., at ll a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders, 7th-day before, at 
3 p.m. 

5th mo. 20th (2nd-day).—Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, at Hopewell. 

5th mo. 22nd (4th-day).—Stillwater 
Half-Yearly. Meeting, at Richland 
(near Quaker City, Guernsey county, 
O.). Ministers and Elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 22nd (4th-day).—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Phila., at Race 
Street, at 7.30 p. m. 

5th mo. 23rd (5th-day).—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at Green Street, 
Phila., at 7.30 p. m. 

5th mo. 25th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting at Blue River 
(near Salem, Ind.), at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 2 


by Pauline Eves, dealt in an entertaining 


| Take train at Broad St. 


| Place; 8 p. m. 





p.m, 


and 
A paper on 


sunny paths, 
Fund. 


5th mo. 25th (7th-day).—First-day | 


School Union of Nottingham Quarterly 
Meeting, at Oxford, Pa., at 10.30 a. 
m. and 1.30 p. m. Papers on ‘“‘Train- 
ing for First-day School Workers,’’ 
‘‘The Duty of the Teacher,’’ ‘‘Im- 


ness,’’ by members of the First-day 
Schools of Oxford, East Nottingham, 


| Little Britain, East Land, West Not- 


tingham. Address by R. Barclay 
Spicer on ‘‘Religious Education 
through Fellowship. ’’ 


5th mo. 26th (lst-day)—Appointed 
meeting at old Radnor meeting-house 
(now disused except for monthly meet- 
ing), Delaware Co., Pa., at 3.00 p. 
m.; under care of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 
, Philadelphia, 
at 1.45 p. m. for Rosemont, 

5th mo. 26th (lst-day)—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, closing meeting for the year, be- 
ing the First-day of Yearly Meeting, 
the session will be held in New York 
Meeting-house, 15th and Rutherfurd 


Influences. ’’ 
Sth mo. 27th (2nd-day).- 


hundred dollars his contribution to the 


| Ministers and Elders, 
pressing Children with importance of | 


Applying Christian Principles to Busi- | 


*‘Great World Move- | 
| ments and their Enduring Influences. ’’ 
| Henry M. Haviland will introduce the 
discussion with a paper on ‘‘Enduring | 





-~Canada | 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Pickering, 


Meeting House 


The lot is to cost seventeen hundred dollars. It 
was reported that 


the sum of $1420 had been subscribed. 


Ontario. Ministers and Elders, 
before, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—Warring- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek 
(near Union Bridge, Md.), at 10 a.m. 
Tth-day before, 


day 


at 3 p.m, 

5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at 16th St. and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, New York City, at 10 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, 7th-day 
before, 10 a.m. 


Royal 


Baking Powder 


ies 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


Royal does not contain an atom 
of phosphatic acid (which is 
the product of bones digested 
in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric 
acid) substances adopted for 
other baking powders because 
of their cheapness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER GO-, NEW YORK. 
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It was decided to organize a regular meeting to meet each 
week. Aftre a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 
Mary S. HOWELL, Asst. Clerk. 


MOORESTOWN, PA.—The regular monthly meeting 


of the Young Friends’ Association was held Fourth month | 


12th, at 8 p.m, in the assembly room of the Friends’ High 
School. It was the largest of the season’s meetings, 
about 130 being present. The new president, Elwood Hol- 
lingshead, called the meeting to order. The regular pro- 
gram of the evening was a debate between the Philadel- 
phia and Moorestown Associations, ‘‘Resolved that the 
discriminations of Friends against music and the theatre 
have been narrowing in their tendency; and be it further 
resolved that a religion, to progress, must recognize 
advancement in philosohpy, art, and science.’’ The Phila- 
delphia team had the affirmative side, the speakers being 
Robert Coates, Joseph Scull, and Henry Shinn. The nega- 
tive side was sustained by Horace Roberts, Alexowna 
Rohr, and Willam Coles, of the Moorestown Association. 
Among the many points that were brought out it was 
shown that at the rise of the Society when the times were 
so corrupt, when Friends discriminated against music and 
the theatre, they did it for the good of their children, to 
keep them from vice. Then such discriminations were not 
narrowing. To-day Friends generally give music a place 
in their social gatherings and many Friends admit that 
good lessons can be drawn from the better class of plays. 
If Friends have chosen to spend their time in other direc- 
tions than music and the theatre, can one truly say that 
they are narrow? Friends have been considered liberal 
and moreover have been respected for the stand they have 
taken against temptations. Then there was the argument 


that religious progress means a going forward in our con- 
| 


ception of God, and the progress of the whole religious 
body depends on the individual’s conceptions. Art, 
science, and philosophy tend to develop a greater reverence 
for the divine being, that is in each individual. Hence it 
means progress in the religious body itself. Then, too, 
it was brought out that philosophy, which we take includes 
theology, tends to create doubt and cause schisms in 
religious bodies. We look back with regret to the separ - 
ation it made in our Society. Afterall, is not the religion 
that counts based upon faith? 

The debate was interesting throughout and while the 
judges were out many participated in the discussion. The 
decision was rendered in favor of the affirmative side. 
Roger Linton furnished music on the mandolin and at the 
conclusion of the program a delightful social hour followed. 

ELIZABETH R. LippiINcoTT, Secretary. 

HORSHAM.—tThe Horsham Young Friends’ Association 
met Fourth month 28th. The meeting was opened with 
Scripture reading by Newton E. Wood. Marion Warner 
then recited, ‘‘All Things Beatuiful,’’ which was very 
appropriate at this time of year. On Current Topics 
William Scatterthwaite, Jr., spoke of the large gifts the 
past month: including that of Anna T. Jeanes, and what a 
great good it will do. Henrietta Kinsey also spoke on the 
same subject. We then had an address by William H. 
Parry on ‘‘Progress and Reform.’’ He told of the great 
pioneers of reform who suffered imprisonment and _ hard- 
ships because of the doctrines they preached, and not till 
long after they were dead did the people realize the truth 
they taught. At the present time there is a necessity of 
a new reform, for too many worship the God of Money 
instead of higher, nobler things. After remarks the 
meeting adjouned. LypiA C. Parry, Secretary 





5th mo. 30th (5th-day).—Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, at Buckingham 
(Bycot or Lahaska Rail-road Station) , 
at 10 a. m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 11 a. m. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


Md., at 10a. m.; Ministers and El- 
ders, 7th-day before, at 3 p. m. 

6th mo. 10th (2nd-day).—Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, at Coldstream, On- 


5th mo. 31st (6th-day)—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Dear-Creek (4 
miles to Conowingo on the C, & P. D. 
R. R.), at 10 a, m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 

6th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Annual Ex- 
cursion New York and Brooklyn First- 
day Schools. 

6th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, at Prairie 
Grove, Henry Co., Ia., at 1l a. m.; 
Ministers and Elders, same day at 
9.30 a. m. 

6th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting. at Richmond, Ind,, 
at 10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 2 p. m. 

6th mo. 3rd (2nd-day).—Centre 
Quarterly Meeting, at Fishertown, 
Bedford Co., Pa., at 10 a. m.; Minis- 
ters and Elders, 7th-day before, at 
3 p. m. 

6th mo. 6th (5th-day).—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, N. J., 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 3.30 p. m. 

6th mo. 10th (2nd-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, at Sandy Spring, 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


- JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Orrices: {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
CES: Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelph!a. 








JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 





tario, Canada, at 1l a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders, 7th-day before, at 10a. m. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
given out the following: ‘‘No tickets 
must be sold to drunken persons. In- 
toxicated persons must not be per- 
mitted,on trains.’’ 


Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 
1313 VINE STREET 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 
TELEPHONES 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
Phila., Pa, 


1515 Walprut St., 





